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this forecast or not, the immediate result of his action
was the exact opposite. The Press denounced him as
an ambitious and unprincipled adventurer who forsook
his sovereign to attach himself to foreigners out of per-
sonal spite and a thirst for personal glory. Neutrality
offered no scope to his ambition. He therefore espoused
a policy of adventure. For the gratification of his in-
ordinate vanity he did not hesitate to sacrifice his con-
science and his country. In twelve months he had
brought upon Greece every conceivable calamity and in-
dignity. And now, not content with the evil he had
already wrought, he openly pushed her into the abyss of
ruin. Nor was there any sign of support in any quarter.
With a few and insignificant exceptions, the Army, the
Navy, and the People of Old Greece remained passive.
The Revolution threatened to end in a fiasco.

Then the Allies once more stepped in. On the loth of
October Admiral du Fournet, in command of the Allied
Fleet, summoned the Hellenic Government, e( as a meas-
ure of security for the Allied forces on land and sea," to
surrender to him, within so many hours, the whole of the
Greek Fleet,1 to disarm the coast batteries, and to place
the Piraeus-Larissa-Salonica railway under the control of
the Allies. With all these demands the Hellenic Govern-
ment complied at once, thus showing to what extent the
pretext under which this vindictive ultimatum was
framed corresponded with the facts. But, as if to make
the true purpose of these measures plain to the meanest
intelligence, the French Admiral followed them by others.
In a supplementary Note he demanded, and obtained,
the control of the Athens Police; and, most enlightening

1 That menace to the Anglo-French armada consisted of five
battleships, dating with one exception from 1891-2, and two
cruisers.